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ABSTRACT 

Thi s, monograph describes a practical, low cost needs 
assessment, process used by Broward Community College (Florida) in 
cooperation with the public school system. The assessment was 
initiated by college administrators who needed information to plan 
appropriate programs and services for the residents living in a newly 
created service area. The material in the document is organized in 
three raaior areas: background of *h* problem r the needs assessment 
process, and conclusions. The backqround setting describes the 
general envi rcnmentaL factors surrounding the needs assessment study, 
including demographic considerations, the need for information, and 
preliminary plans for implementing ~he needs assessment project. The 
needs assessment process includes a step by step ^review of the 
procedure, the rationale, and signi 'icant observations. Aspects cf 
the process include: (1) assessing resources; ( 2) reviewing o*her 
assessment projects; (3) establishing a survey team; (4) meeting with 
key qrou'ps; (5) developing a research design (population 
stratification, selecting the sampl , and collection of data); and 
(6) holding a meeting after comple* ?n of the survey. Tho conclusions 
reflect on the outcomes and the si * .ficance of +he process. Da*a 
tables outline demographic informa n. The survey instrument a'nd a 
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Foreword 

: t « . 

i 

* • 
This monograpn describes a practical, low-cost needs 
assessment 1 process used by a community college in cooperation 
with the public school system. 4 * 

The assessment .was initiated by college administrators who 
needed information 7o s plan appropriate programs and services \ox 
the residents living m a newly created service area v 

, The material organized in three major areas: Background of 
the Problem? Neecfe Assessment Process, and Conclusions. 

The setting describes the general envirortmental factors 
surrounding^the needs assessment study, including demographic 
considerations, the need for information/and preliminary plans for 
implementing the needs assessment project. 

• TKe Needs Assessment Process includes a step by step review of 
the procedure the j^tntiale, and significant observalions or 
suggestions. . 

The Conclusions reflect on th^outcomes and the significance of 
the needs assessment process. ' - 
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Introduction 

r 

A 

: _ • 0 » , 

The community college is possibly the most rapidly growing and 
• dynamic area of higher education, in fhe United States today. Its 
iscope cohtirtues to expand as the trend toward "lifelong learn^c^ 
creates what could be terpjed the new majorit^ in education— ^he 
adult learner. This trend is often attributed to the tremendous birth 
rare following World War II. Today, community college enrollments 
. tend to dissipat&for the traditional'college'goingage, then increase, 
for older age groups — a time in life when people ^are commonly 
drawn back tojjighpr education! And. this older clientele is a mqre 
divert group of students than anylh the previous History of higher 
education. 2 1 " - i ' ' 

Clearly, the community college is experiencing increasing 
pressure from a complex and changing society. This pressures) 
challenges/the ingenuity of legislators and the fiscal ability of 
taxpayers to provide the required plant and, personnel and 
program. 3 However, recent .developments have necessitated the * 
tightening of bidets at the state and local levels, thus affecting 
tunding^for postsecondary education.- California's decision to limit 
and/or decrease thaproperty tax base is certain to have long range 
effects on community colleges; a mood is building which will create 
real problems for the two-year institution. 

The impact of this dilemma was felt in Broward County, Florida, 
where a community college planning tOincrease its Services began 
to deal directly with the realities of limited resources and the 
demands of a growing, diverse community. 



'Steven J. Carroll .and Peter AV Morrison, influences on the Growth and Decline oi Higher 
Education (Sahta Monica, CaJ.: The Rand Corporation-', 1976), p. 13. * f ' 

TDyckman W. Vermilye, ed., Lifelong Learners: A New Clientele for Higher Education (San 
Francisco. Cel.: Jossey-Bass. 1974), p. 88. 

•Johnson R L:mar, Islands of Innovation Expanding (Beverly Hills, CaLGlencofc Press, 1969) p. 32 r* 



Browgrd Community "College was expanding through dhe 
addition" of a new campus. The decision to expand redognized the 
'grow^ potential of the county in South Florida. The college 
administration is keenly aware of. the "...need" for continual re,-" 
evaluation and adjustment to serve the educational needs of all 
facets of the corpmunity/ 1 and yet limited Qr detreasingresources 
are of concern. ^ ' 

Planning any new community college carrfpus is a complex 
process requiring familiarity with the educational needs of the 
ootential clients. ''It is becoming.a fact ofjife that infQrmationabout^ 
the charatteftstics, attitudes, and opiniqns of„a population^ 
essential {o ally agency or corporation who'desi r es to serve,., 
persuade/or sell to (hat population."' * , ; 

Kngrell suggests that ".the communities which the community 
colleges servediffer widely with respect to the present-and potential 
student clienteles, availability of- other opportunities for 
postsecondary education, arid feelings about what their colleges- 
ought to'be and .do." *, • 

The importance of knowing the special characteristics of adult - 
residents fo^ planning purposes in |56stsecondary education js of 
local and. national concern. A' recent report presented to the 
President of the United States, from. the National Advisory Council 
on Extension 'and Continuing Educati6n stresses the necessity oU 
careM 'planning, for po^se^pndary clientele: y 

Postsecondary budget? and pfogranYs are being curtailed out" 
• of economic necessity. W*th the advent of part-time studrnis : 
as the new major clientele for'post-seconuary institutions, new y 
sources 6i income and new educational opportunities are 
being , offered: To plan and inanage effectively for this" 
clientele— to determine priorities and io allocate scarce 
i . resources— postsecondary education' must urjdef stand 5 more 
than they now do, the special characteristics of ttxis clientele. 4 • 
Considering the limitations of :the -existing dafta base and. 
population increases, "new and mor^ meaningful data mu^ be 

c - . ■ ; - ... " 

Broward Community ColIeye,.Broward Community College Catalog 1976-1977. (Ft. Lauderdale. . 

rid Broward Community C '>^e Printing Office, J976). py. I. . ■ * * 

I * 1 1 v - Canthers. ; How lo Coriouc t Low Cosl Surveys: A Profile of Schuof Survey and Polling 
. Procedures Arlington. Va National School Public Relations Association, 1973). p. 5* * 
Dorothy M Krioell. "Challenging the Model and the Myth.'HS^jmmunity and Junior College Journal 

47 » November 1976) p. 22. * • - . ^ — \ 
: Naiional Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education. A Decade of Service and 

Continuing Education (Washington. DC; National Adviscffy Couriql on Extension and Continuing" 

Kducahon. March, 1976). p. 6. , , * • 



collected to assist. in planning* the most appropriate cind^effective 
programs and services for the community college cairn'pus. 

Decision making relative to determining which programs and 
services to provide demands information beyjong the scope of the 
usual availablexlata. such as United States Census Bureau reports. 
Yet, the professional educator with decision making responsibility 
should seek the best available data on which to base decisions. 1 
' Because. most data banks are deficient, a dfr*?» r assessment of 
the service area population most often is* necessary to supply 
adequate informaticm to assist college officials in the planning 

process. Educational leaders such as Keinv', -Harlacher. 4 and 
Yarrington* strongly support the position thaj community - 

assessment is of the utmost irjiporitince in developing a viaEJte 
community college. * 7 ' . • ^ ^ 

This-study focused on one approm .h to the needs assessment a 
process utilized by Broward ComnnuTuity College. 

" " > • . ► • V 

Part I. Background of the Problem 

Authorized by th& Florida State Legislature in 1959,. Broward 
Community College began its first session with 701 students in the 
fall of 1960. Beginning with a limited university par'ane! program, the 
College is now a comprehensive multicampus institution. During 
th^ 1976-77 academic yeaf, student enrollments exceeded 43,000/ 

i:? mansion of service is the dir«ect result of significant population 
iw?!f associated with^the area* Florida is one of the -fastest 
.u states in the natidn and^Broward County is situated in one 
\j\ \*\k -vpid growth areas of the State/ 1 The pqpulation in 1950 was 
•slirruy under84,000. In 1960 it had climbed to.333,946 and the 1970 
censu6 counted°620, 100 residents, s ^ 

-Projecting* this growth trend, a ten-year plan for development 

T,homos.F. Kyan.and Josuu- Cru/, Assessment: Humanizing Decision Making I VV.ishmgton. I J C 

American Association (if Elementary Kindergarten Nursery Educators, p r >2 

William A Keim. A Manual for Establishing a Community College Community Services 

Program. Virginia Polytechnic Institutt* and State University in cooperation with the ( Imversity ot 

Virginia In p spnnjf'l^TSi. p 55. * - * 

'Ervm L Harlacher. "What .t MeaniMo be Community Based." p««|H;r pres*»nt»*H to 2;>th Anniversary " , 
• Convention. Floqda /V»soCiaHoryM Community Colleges, Tampa, Hrt ..Nov. 1 U 7 I (Mimeographed I 
'Roger Varnngton. "Assessing the Community Bases'" Community and Junior College .Journal U> 

Noy. 19) \ ' . ^ j 

tfroward QomnuHut* College: Ottft'j »f Development tl nd Fede&tf Programs, Broward Community 

Coll. 9 1 Ten Yed£\jPlan fqj [development, if t Lauderdale? Ma Broward (^ommumty'Gillege 

Printing Office. 197m. p 11*1 . • . 



was accepted by the Board of Trustees of the College on January 
29, 1970. This plan envisioned thr^e campuses, North, Central and 
south, to be locked in high population density areas of Broward 
County. 

With the establishment of the Central and North campuses, 
plans called for investigating the needs of adults to be served by the 
new campus situated in the southernmost portion of the county. 

The service «nrea of the South Campus is comprised primarily of 
six cities.' totalling over 260.000 residents. Specifk information 
relating to the educational needs of these residents was to be 
collected based on the -following crteria: 

1. The finding of the assessment must be reported no later 

than September. 1977. 
'/. fhe approach to the assessment must be practical and 
low cos.\ 

Because of time and cost limitations, it was necessary to seek 
help. It was decided that the best assistance would probably come 
froni another agency providing similar programs and services. 

Operating under the Broward County "Public School System, 
and within the South Campus service area are five aduJt centers, 
two community schools, and one vocational center. Theoretically, 
this segment of the public school system serves the same clientele 
as the community college. It would follow that information resulting 
from a needs assessment study would be mutually beneficial for the 
College and the public school system. 

Contact with public school officials brought immediate results. * 
The Coordinator of Adult and Community Schools for Broward 
County Public Schools scheduled a preliminary meeting to discuss 
the details of the community college s proposed needs assessment 
study. 

The meeting provided an opportunity for representatives from 
Broward Community College and the Broward County Public 
Schools to examine various' aspects of the* study, including: 
opportunities for cooperation, ne^jded ' resources,- objectives, 
approaches for data collectiorv^search design, and^expected 
outcomes. j , 

Although resources were limitep, the group decided that the 
"project" would provide valuable information and should be" 1 
pursued. Realist:^ commitments between Browacd County's 
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cqmmunity college, community schools, adult and vocational 
centers, and a recreation department were confirmed and the 
cooperative needs assessment was launched. 

The problem was how to determine the educationally related 
needs of a population to be served by a new community c ollege 
campus in an efficient and effective manner. It was agreed that a 
needs assessment process unique to Broward County. Broward 
Community College, and the Broward County Public School 
System should be developed and tested. 

Limited^ccess to resources required that the needs assessment 
incorporate procedures that would encourage the cooperation and 
support of at least one related agency, and utilize assessment 
methods and materials that were efficient, practical, and low cost. 

In order to assist in planning appropriate programs and service 
for the new community college campus, the data produced from 
the process required the following information about adults living in 
the service area: 

1. Personal background 

2. Current occupational and educational status 

3. Educational program interests and goals 

4. Preferred conditions for learning 

5. Perceived barriers to programs and services 

Part II: The Needs Assessment Process -Introduction 

A major purpose of needs assessment is to gather information 
about a specific target population to facilitate the planning of 
programs and services appropriate to the clientele. The process 
should encourage cooperation between related educational 
agencies; it should also reflect methods and materials that are 
practical and low cost. 

.The following is a step-by-step process for assessing needs. The 
process is, with few revisions, the one utilized in assessing needs at 
Broward Community College (B.C.C.). 

STEP I: ASSESS RESOURCES 

Purpose: Resources should be assessed in order to determine 
funding, support services, and manpower available to carry out the 
project" 



Rationale: Becoming familiar with the available resources can 
provide direction for further project development. It is essential lo 
identify the type and amount of resources that will be available to a 
project in order to reasonably insure its completion; where 
sufficient resources are not available to the project and cannot 
reasonably be obtained, it is better to cancel the project than 
continue when failure is inevitable: Available resources can include 
manpower for project staff,' office supplies, printing and duplicating, 
postage, computer time, a place to meet and exchange ideas, and 
actual dollars. 

Methods: An accurate picture of the funding and college support 
servires was known; a staff and program development (S.P.D.) 
proposal to conduct the study of ch« new south campus service 
area had been submitted by the director of institutional research at 
the college. The S.P.D. project was approved although funds were 
scarce. 

Of necessity, the funds requested for salary (project director and 
clerical support) and related supplies in the original proposal were 
decreased. The remaining support available was from "in-kind" 
contributio ns of the college which consisted of printing and 
duplicating services, use of^office machines and telephones, and 
data systems. The director of institutional research wa^iflffnonitor 
the project director and provide technical (research) assistance 
when appropriate. 

THe need for interested volunteer support staff to help conduct 
the needs assessment was obvious, if low cost was .to be achieved. 

Based on interactions with Broward college personnels, a list of 
about 15 potential candidates (primarily employees in a secretarial 
and quasi-administrative level) was developed. Referrals for 
additional project staff were to be requested from this "best bet" 
group should other responsibilities impede participation of those 
already identified. 

It is important when touching base with support system 
personnel (already designated for the project via S.P.D. proposal) 
and seeking volunteer staff to confirm as opposed to estimating the 
extent of participation. Methods may be formal (e.g., recorded 
meeting and memoranda) or informal (e.g., telephone) depending 
on what seems appropriate. In the B.C.C. needs assessment, 
selected college employees were contacted by telephone-(informal) 



to get their initial reaction, and t -en by a memo (formal) with a 
"confirmation form" to be computed by their supervisor. In this 
way, worker and supervisor supplied a verbal and written 
confirmation of participation. Preliminary contacts should include 
an overview of the project (i.e., goals, general procedures and time 
line) so that each person has the opportunity to make a realistic 
decision to provide assistance and to understand the scope : \nd 
significance of their contribution^. 

Comment: At this early stage, it is a good idea to obtain realistic 
commitments for project support from sources who can and will 
provide assistance. "An accurate picture of available resources will 
help lend direction to determining the procedures that should be 
incorporated in the process f o help achieve desirable results, as 
well as to determine what^currently unavailable resources will be 
' needed. 

Be careful not to overwhelm participants or "helpers" with too 
much information at first. After the initial contact, inform them that 
you will be in touch concerning specific duties that will be required 
< for the project. In the meantime, you can begin to research and 
refine these processes/procedures so that duties can be sharply 
defined. • 

The "casual" approach of establishing participation for resource 
persons through informal initial contact and formal follow-up 
appears to.be reassuring and non-threatening; it provides ^Decific 
responsibilities and guidelines so that participants feel comfortable 
with the extent of their commitment after allowing them time to 
consider their actual or tentative agreement to help. 

Note: The decision to be involved as project director is attributed 
to personal related experiences and a professional leave granted by 
t f ie college to pursue full-time graduate work. 

The project provided a unique opportunity to contribute in a 
r jsearch area of great significance considering the increasing need 
for services, crunch on funds for post-secondary education, and , 
emphasis. on accountability. 

Community needs are constantly changing and must be 
identified and evaluated so that agencies can respond in the most 
efficient, productive way for community residents. 



STEP II: REV' r W OTHER' ASSESSMENT PROJECTS 

Purpose: Now that manpower, supnort services, and financial 
contributions have been reasonably identified, needs assessment 
studies that have been conducted using similar resources should be 
researched to help further develop the project. 

Rationale: In an effort t save time and avoid duplication of effort, 
it is essential to carrfully examine prior assessment studies 
methods and techniques. This procedure acquaints the project 
director with other needs assessment research. Appropriate areas 
can then be incorporated into the development of the project with a 
reasonable »vgree of confidence and understanding. 

Method: It is advisable to thoroughly research needs assessment 
proc?dures or techniques, and needs assessment studies 
con Jucted within the general area of .education or huma;^ services. 
This can be done through a traditional library search approach but 
should include studies, approaches, and materials which have 
occurred within both local and state areas/ Studies can provide 
valuable demographic, social, economic, and political information, 
especially if they were conducted in. a similar environment 
addressing a variety of similar issues. Useful information is located 
in university libraries with access to the Educational Resource 
Information Centers (E.R.I.C.) and through periodicals and 
journals/identified through the Education Index. 

Other sources are available through Health and Rehabilitative' 
Services, the Ujban League, State Centers for Community 
Education, the County Office of Research, ^and the State 
Department of Commerce. 

While much valuable information was gained from the search, it 
soon was apparent that a sufficient model for conducting a 
practical, usable, low cost neejds assessment was not available; one 
would have to be developed to fit the situation from the information 
gained in the review. Sufficient information was available about the 
generaj steps and procedures for conducting aneeds assessment. 

The steps of the process were consistent: 

1. Determine resources, objectives 
* 2. Develop methods and materials 

3. Organize and conducr the survey 

4. Compile, interpret, and share information 



5. Establish priorities 

6. Imp'ement programs and services . 
;■• 7. Re-assess needs r 

Comment: Considering the relative importance of needs 
assessment, it was ^urprisin^ to discover the lack of studies vaguely 
resembling the community college project. According to a report 
by the National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing 
Education, problems ' facing many state agencies include: 
"Increasing stable or decreasing enrollments of traditional college- 
level people, increased competition for students, new concern over 
students' access and choice, & broatler range of post-secondary 
educational- institutions than ever, Questions about innovation and 
more relevant instruction,, changing student attitudes, increased 
interest in life-long' learning, institutional independence and 
accountability, more 'effective and efficient management and 
utilization of resources, and questions of who shall^pay and how 
much/ 71 / " 

Most of the stucfies examined were conducted witfi extensile 
human and financtelYesources heavily subsidized by grant funds 
from the USOE, Qepartment of HEW. Many procedures used in 
these studies were rather elaborate and not appropriate for this 
project.. However, 'some of the materials such'as survey forms and 
interview techniques -could be used. ^ 

At this point,- the framework of. the assessment project began to 
v £merge. The parts of the process that needed to be developed 
could be identified, as could those that were adaptable from other 
research. : \ \ " % 

;A review of other needs assessment projects and ^available 
resources helped' determine the probability of success- Now a 
suitable survey method could be determined, and the necessary^ 
resources, support materials, and research design identified and 

refined. ThG model^was beginning to take-shape. 

y - 

STEP lit: ESTABLISH THE SURVEY TEAM > 

Purpose: The purpose of this step is tc elicit sufficient help to ably 
conduct the survey. Manpower, in the form of a "team" of 20-30 . 
members, was needed to interview adult^. Ideally, this team should 

'National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education A Decade of Service and 
Continuing Education (Washington, D.C. : National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing 
Education, March, 1976). pg. 6. 



be comprised of capable and interested adults. Typicdiy, this group . 
needs training. ■ ■ 

Rationed: Interviewing requires people who ate skilled in dealing 
with the public. A combined effort using cGQim^nity college and 
public school employees appeared to be most cosi efficient and 
practical. The team sho^d be trained to provide continuity. Since 
cost was a factor, telephone interviews were utilized. 
1 Method Once preliminary action has been taken, follow-up 
communication can be initiated. Employees and their supervisors 
at the community college werecontacted by telephcjpe or in person 
to confirm th*e extent of their commitmeju in re'atipn to the specific 
duties of survey team members. (See Step I.) 

Since a reliable "poor' of volunteers was needed; other 
employees were identified by the initial group to help complete the 
team. When the^tial source is insufficient additional sourcesi^an 
be contacted. In this case, the public schools were contacted ^yith 
the expectation that they should be interested in the data alia their' 
personnel should* be more than capable of carrying out the 
telephone interview. 

1 The director of adult and community schocis was contacted by 
tel^ehone, followed by a personal visit to determine the amount of 
interest and possible resources to be contributed by the public 
schools. »At this meet : ng v the survdy team .concept and the 
objectives of the needs assessment were discussed: 

The coordinator confirmed the value of a needs .assessment and 
sent a letter to all community and adult centers announcing a 
meeting to be held. with all those interested. ': \ 

Comment: Participation in most projects is greeted with 
enthusiasm when responsibilities appear reasonable (minimal). and 
are clearly defined. It is also helpful when outcomes or results are 
desirable, to all participating agencies; this raises motivation and 
helps insure that each agency will fulfill its obligations. 

% "V ■ 

STEP IV:' MEETING WITH KEY GROUPS 

Purpose:, Before moving ahead oh a project, it is a good idea to 
get' tl^e blessing and support of officials involved; once that is 
accomplished, the survey team can be trained. It is necessary to 
acqucyht college and public school administrators, supervisors, and 
staff with the various aspects of the needs assessment process 



Ratmnaie: The meetings provided an opportunity for these 
' groups to get better acquainted, exchange ideas , make 
suggesrons, and ask questions. 

The-iommunication an<?T interaction can afford those involved a 
chanoe to contribute . to the h 'iocess. It was obvious that the 
encouragement of a working partnership was dependent on the 
working relationships and open communications created at- these 
gatherings. - 
r . , * 

Method: * 

A. An orientation meeting was scheduled at a sfchooi board . 
designated site v by the administrators/coordinators of the 
community/adult schools, principals and th ; .jioject coordinator, 
research consultant and c .a college administrator in charqe of the 
new campus. 

The group adopted'the procedures suggested and public school 
personnel pledged to supply appropriate employees for the survey 
team — a key to success. ^ 
■ An orientation packet was distributed to acquaint the group Cvith 
basic information about the study. This information was designed 
to"d^9w*ifeinput by maximizing the level of comprehension, and 
miwwnzinganae and effort for meeting participants. The orientation* 
pasted included: a brief introduction, draft of the survey 
instajjpnent , unetbodology and procedures, and proposed dates 
for csaraducting the survey.. 

These materials were stamped "DRAFT" to clarify °*hat the 
consents were merely suggested.and that input frofn- public sch >ol : 
personnel was welcome and would, be considered. * 

B. A survey team member field test meeting was scheduled to 
acquaint participants writh the content and use of the survey • 
instrument and suppewt materials. This six'member group waS* , 
encouraged to ask questions, ' and make comments ' and 
-suggestions as materials and: procedures were reviewed. 

A field test was coroducted ov*er a four-day\period with each 
member completing fee interviews. Team members assembled 
af terwardrat arf©llow-upnTieteilang^and shared experiences about the 
experimented assessment rprocffldures apd materials and the 
reactions of respondents. AllTneertnngs with the Survey Team were 



taped* so <hat, comments and suggestions could be reviewed when 
necessary. 

Distributed at* this meeting was \he primary resputce tool* for 
interviewers— the survey team wember packet 1 This looseleaf 
ratebook contained comprehensive information about the needs 
assessment including: 1. reasons for the project; 2. how to conduct 
the survey; a) Techniques and b) coding survey forms; 3. sswvey 
completion criteria; a) categories, b) random phone number bank;. 
. *c) response sheet for completing category quotas; d) cacing 
sheets; and e) dates for completing the survey; 4. resource and 
referral information (upcoming adult education and comn^ynity • 
services schedules anfct registration infprmatibn); and 5. 
evaluation sheet to determine the convenience and effectiveness of 
the materials in the packet. 

1 &: A- surv ey team member orientation meeting was held for 
the 25 memb^eteam. The contents of the revised survey team 
member packet were reviewed. Emphasis was placed on the 
importance of accurate recording of ^responses and- data r 
processing codes, correct use of threrrandom phone number bank, 
practicing eftoqtive* communication techniques, and -meeting the- 
quota sampling criteria. , , 

. > Comments: Meetings were an affective source of information 
exchange. Other" suppor&e communication .techniques proved 
crucial in maintaining control and direction of this complex task. , 

Refreshments were served in anticipation t o{ lemgthy N 
orientation/training sessions which lasted between two and Jtiree * 
hodrs. This appeared to be genuinely appreciated by participants 
and probably icreased tfte attention span. » ■• 

The^apfrendix contains a, list of these techniques and when they 
•vere usejjJ. Noterthe timing involved in communicating is as critical 
as the method. 

STEP V: RESEARCH-DESIGN . 

As in most studies or projects, ssuand statistical design is crucial if 
the data collectediare to be meaningfuH valid) ancf the design of the 
project usable (reliable). In this case, several factors affected 
research design, l) timeand resource limitations; 2) data were to be\ 



'A complete copy of contents of the survey team member packet ts available at the Center for Community 
Education, AACJC. . ' # 

.'•:*•. * 
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collected from adults living in each cfty comprising ihfc service area, 
and 3) practicality— easily administered and processed materials 
were necessary. v f 

- The following are the major research methods ahd techniques 
used to implement the needs assessment. (They are not necessarily 
a needs assessment step since they coujd be done oefore or after 
most pf ttief previous steps. In this case, the methods and 
techniques were designed as the project progressed.) 
i 

A. Population Stratification 

Purpose: The purpose of stratification is to assure that the 
sample drawn will approximate thi> age sexual, racial and 
geographical maks-up of the actual population examined. 

Rationale: Unless the researcher predetermines the actual 
make-up of the comrndViity, it is quite possible to undsr-represent 
or totally miss key strata of the community. Stratification helps 
avoid this problem. 

No data base was available and no ofher information, had been 
systematically collected that was/appropriate for pioject use. 

Method: The specific area to be .studied is made up of about for*y 
census Jracts located within the standard metropolitan^tatistical 
area (SMSA) of Ft. Lauderdale-Hollywood, Florida. - 
„ The population to be examined consisted of 176,894 .adults 18 
years of ag^ ancf older^ living in the service area comprised of six 
.cities. The population was stratified according to age, sex, race, 
and geographical area in order to make thesample.representative. 

Information on the stratification categories (age, sex, race, 
geographical area) is easily obtained from U.S. Census Bureau 
Reports which are available nationwide in most libraries or through 
local governmental agencies.* r 

A county map depicting the city boundaries of Broward County' 
was obtained from the Office of the~Superyisor of Elections. Careful 
ea^mihation^of the census tract and county maps made it possible 
to determine which census tracts compriseB each cify of the- 
sertfice area. (If tracts extended across city boundaries, it Ups 
necessary to estimate- the population within each segment of the 
overlapping or •''split" tract.) > . , A 

Since information concerning ac[e, sex, and race is reported by , 
census^tjracts, these characteristics can easily^be compiled and 



recorded by city. To avoid ommitting any tracts, the total 
" population for each city was compared to the total population of the 
tract*: represenfmg these areas. m j 

The data in T^ble 1 illustrate thetomposition of t^e population of 
one of the cities in,\he service area; It was based on the county and 
census tract maps and U:S. Census Bureau reports, presented in 
Figures 1? 2, and 3. 




Table 1 ' . , 

POPULATION OF THE CITY OF DANIA 
BY CENSUS TRACT, AGE 
SEX, AND RACE 
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Figure 1. The Census Tracts and Cities, o( the South Campus Service Area, jj ^ ' ■ 
Broward Community College, Hollywood, Florida . 
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Source: U.S. Deportment of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. (Washington. 
D.C.: Government Printing Office. 1970). p. 9 



Figure 2: 1?70 Census Bureau Report of the General. 

Characteristics of the Population, Ft. Lauderdale - 
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Sourct: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau ofithe Census, (Washington, 
D.C.i Government Printing Office, 1970), p. 47 



Figure 3: 1970 U.S. Census Bureau Report of the General 
Snd Social Charactepstics^of the Negro 
Population, Ft. Lauderdale - Hollywood, Florida- 



This information makes it possible to determine the racial make- 
up of the total area and to draw random names from tracts where 
the likelihood of selecting a person of race of location appropriate 
to the needs of the study. For example, in tract 805 the researcher 
would be likely to draw a respondent who is black; in tract. 801 or 
802 the person would probably be white. 

' Comment: It would.have been nearly impossible to collect the^* 
data by city if the census tracts representing eacK specific area 
were not available. This may not present a significant problem 
when more easily defined areas are examined. In most cases, 
totaling all the census tracts representing the entire area' will suffice. 

All adults 18 years and older were totaled by census tract. Each 
tape from the adding machine was marked with the tract number 
and then grouped by city. This provided a permanent record of the 
research which can be examined and documented in the future. 

B. Selection of-the Sample 

Purpose: The purpose of this action is to identify a sufficient 
number of people to question £p get a good idea of how the 
community would react to the same questions. 

Rationale: Quota sampling involves methods to insure a sample 
representative of the population to be studied. In this procedure, a 
list is prepared of the different types of individuals desired for the 
sample. This may be based on census data or other information 
about the population. 1 According to Kerlinger, sex, race, region^ 
and other strata areas are used to select sample members that are 
representative or "typical" of the population. 2 

In quota sampling, the interviewer is given specific categories of 
the desired .types of individuals to interview, and instructed to 
obtain a "quota," or an exact number of each type or category. 
Meeting the criteria of specific numbers of each category is the 
primary difference between stratified random sampling and quota 
.sampling. 

The sample size is based on the maximum simple* random sample 
needed to produce sampling estimates within five percent tolerated 



'George J Warheit, Roger A: Bell, and John J. Schwab. "Planning for Change: Needs Assessment 
Approaches." University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla., 1976. p. ii. (Mimeographed). 

Fred N Kerlinger. Foundations of Behavioral Research (New York:, Holt. Rhinehart and Winston 
1973), pg- 129. • 
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error, ar d a 95 percent level of confidence 1 and is applicable to any 
defined population. 2 Generally, the larger the satfiple size, the more 
reliable the results. However, if funds are limited, a reasonably good 
inference can be made from samples of two or three hundred 
households. 3 

Method: A sample of 384 adults was selected from the population 
using a quota sampling technique. The following procedures were 
utilized to determine the number of samples that represented the 
population in each category according to age, sex, and race. 

Steps to determine quota categories of sample by age, sex and 
race 

1. Determine by race and sex the adult population (18 and over) 
' in each city (Refer to Table 1, and Figures 1-3). 

2. Calculate the percentage of the adult population that 
represent each, required category, e.g., white male, white 
female, (Refer to Table 1). 

3. Determine what percentage each city represents of the total 
service area adult population (Refer to Table 3). 

4. Multiply this percentage by the sample representing the 
population (385). ' 

5. Multiply this figure by the percentage of male, female, white, 
black, or Spanish origin adults. 

This will yield the total sample of adults, by sex, race, and city, of 
the entire service area to be studied. (Tables 4 and 5 present this* 
information by frequency and percentage.) 

To cite a specific example of this procedure, the sample to be 
surveyed in the City of Dania is calculated as follows, based on data 
from Tables 2 & 3. 

1. The City of Dania represents five percent of the population, 18 
years of age and older, of the total service area population. 

2. The total sample representing the population is 384. If this is 
multiplied by five percent, the number of respondents 



'Carter V. Good, Essentials of Educational Research {New York: AppletonCentury Crofts, 1966) pg. 

32. 

'Robert V Krejhe and Daryle W. Morgan. "Determining Sample Size for Research Activities," 

Educational and Psychological Measurement 30 (June 1970): 607. 
"League of California Cities, Assessing Human Needs, (Sacramento, Cal.: League of California Cities, 

August, 1975), p. 1. 
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necessary to represent the population of Dania is 19. 
3. The percent that each category (white male/female, black 
male/female, Spanish male/female) represents the Dania 
population is multiplied by 19. 
For example, in the white male category, 30 percent times 19 = 7.22 
or 7 white males to satisfy the quota sampling for the City of Dania. 

Tables 4 and 5 represent the quotas by frequency and 
percentage necessary to complete each category according to city, 
race, age, and sex for the total service area. 



Table 2 



Percentage of Population By Age, 
Sex, and Race for the City of 
Dania 

(5 percent of total service area'population) 



Age, Sex, and Race 



Population 



Percentage 
of Population 
18 and Over 



White Males 18 and over 
White Females 18 and over 
Black Males 18 and over 
Black females 18 aqd over 




38 

V 

42 

9 

11 



Total Population/Percentage 
18 and over 



6,696 



100 
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Source: Research Department Broward Counly ?kri\n$ Council, Ft Lauderdale, Florida, 1576. 
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Dania 


' 1 


8 


X 


2- ' 






19 


Hallandale ; 


22 


, 25 


5. 


6 






58 


Hollywood 


89 


1 . 


•2 


.4 


2 


2 


204 


Miramar 


23 


A 






1 


1 


50 


Pembroke Pines 


21 . 




1 


1 


, t? 




'46 


Pembroke Park 


4 








i? 




8 


Subtotal 


1ft 


150 




, 13 




3 


385 
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Table 5 

Quota Category Percentages 
fiy Ci^ Aace^ Sex 



City 


'White' 
Male 


White 
.. Female 


Black 
Male 


Black ■ 
Female 


Spanish 
Male 


Spanish 
Female 


Total 


Dania 


37.0 


42.0 


10.5 


■ 10.5 






100.00 


Hallandale 


38.0 


43.1 ' 


8.6 


103 






100.00 


Hollywood 


43.5 


51.5 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 


100.00 


Miramar 


46.0 


50,0 


4 




2.0 


2.0 


1,00 


Pembrole Pines 


45.6 


50.0 


2.2 


22 




4 


1001 


Pembroke Park 


50.0 


. 50.0 










100.00 


Percentage ol Total 
Population 


' 43.0 


49.0 • 


2.6 


• 3.4 


1.0 


to 


,100 



• • . On 




This total sample 384 was known when the survey team was 
being formed which'assisted in determining a realistic size for the 
team and the amount of interviews to be completed by each 
member. 

C. Collection of Data ' ' r ■ 

Purpose: Once the previous preparatory steps are completed, 
the real purpose of pre-planning is carried out through a specific 
methodology. 

Rationale: The rationale is obvious — the whole project has as its 
focus the collection of data. . 

*• Method: This telephone method using a questionnaire survey 
form was based on the criteria established for the project; the 
approach must incorporate methods and materials that are 
practical, lbw^cost, and encourage cooperation. 

The following is a . summary of the nature, strengths, and 
weaknesses of the three major techniques generally ^associated 
with collecting survey data. These techniques are the door-to-door 
interview, the majl-out survey, and the telephone interview, and are 
summarized according to - information from the League 'of 
California Cities, 1 ' U;S. Department of HEW, 2 and Warheit, etal. 3 

The door fo-door survey technique involves a personal 
encounter between an interviewer and a respondent. Advahtacjes 
of this technique are:' 

1. more insight into problems and needs by asking questions in 

person ' * ■ . 

2.. it yields the highest percentage of responses per individual 

surveyed/ 

3. more comprehensive coverage of the population than 
* telephone interviews or mailed questionnaires. 

Disadvantages of this technique are: 

1. costs are the*, highest of all survey methods in terms of 



League nl California Cities, pp 61 67 

US Dept. »l Health. Education mid Welfare. A Guide lo Needs Assessment in Community 

Education (Washington. DC Government Printing Office. 1976). pg 7. , 
Warheit ft al . pp 115 12) ' 



financing and agency effort (staff salaries, travel, keypunching, 
computer processing, and questionnaires) 

2. more time is required for careful selection, extensive training, 
and supervision of interviews 

3. a certain element of danger can exist while working in a face- 
to-face situation (especially in a;eas with high crime rates) . 

4. time consumed in traveling, locating proper addresses, and 
possible return trips to satisfy sampling criteria. 

The mail-out survey or questionnaire involves the use of en 
instrument which is mailed to a sample of persons living in a 
community. The qjdvuntages of this method are: 

1. costs are reduced due to minimal staff, training, and 
supervision required 

2. its practicality in rural areas * ^ 

3. it encourages more candid and honest responses with the 
absence of an interviewer. 

Disadvantages include: 

1. a usually poor response rate (\eks than 25 percent) 

2. responses by a self-selected, unrepresentative group * 

3.. interpretation and understanding of questions is not always 

uniform and complete 
,4: ineffective for eliciting responses from illiterate people, 

5. its impersonal nature fails to elicit a detailed or jnore open- 
■ % . minded response. 

The telephone interview technique involves the development of ,: 
a questionnaire or survey .form and the selection of representative • 
numbers to be dialed by thejnterviewer, , 

The telephone survey has enjoyed increased popularity in recent 
needs assessment research. Advantages "associate^ with this 
technique are: * 

1. the cost" is substantially below that of person-to-person 
interviewing (many more persons can be contacted for the 
same amount of resources expended) 

2. it is less threatening than a person-to-person interview 

3. it provides a chance for direct contact and more detailed 
insight into the nature of citizens' problems and needs 

4. ^contacting respondents who have been selected, but who 
were unavailable for interviewing, is relatively simple and 
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much more economical than in person-to-pv?rson interviewing 
r 5. comparative ease of administration ■ 
' 6. its ability to reach a majority of the target population. 
■ Disadvantages inherent in this technique 3re: 
1; the autgmatic exclusion of a segment of the population with 
unlisted telephone numbers, or not having access to a 
telephone; ' , * 

2. some training of volunteers is necessary; 

3. respondents can break-off the interview before' if is completed; 

4. it is. rjot possible for the interviewer to monitor yisually the 
nonverbal behavior of the respondent; 

5. a telephone interviewer, who has had no opportunity to 
* - . . 
legitimate his position through the presentation of visible 

credentials, will be limited in the kinds of questions b? can ask. 

(Thi$ is especiallyirue in communities where large numbers of 

business firms use the telephone to sell merchandise under * 

the guise of doing a survey.) 

Two of the three majjbr approaches to data collection are neither * 
practical nor low cost. The door-to-door interview is too costly in 
terms of, dollars, time, and effort required. The mail'-ou't 
questionnaire does n'ot afford the opportunity for personal 
interaction and answering questions about the oontetot of survey * 
material. The cost of paperyjrinting and postage has increased. 
Envelopes, questionnaires, mailing labels, and postage required 
{bulk rate and first class), must be at least four times the amount to 
, meet sample size requirements since .25 percent is the average 
return rate. 

* 

To insure 384* returned questionnaires for this study, four times 
the sanriple*( 1,540) would have to be distributed with material costs 
totalling $410.25. Less than one-thirdof .this amount ($116.25) was 
necessary to supply materials for the telephone interview 
technique. Further, English and Kaufman support the position that 
large communities sampled by mail can be quite expensive. l * 

Considering the nature 'and purposes; of this project, the 
disadvantages associated with telephoning community residents 
werey&JJtweighed by the positive aspects of the'approach. 
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The collection of data was limited to a sample group selected at 
random from the 1977 Hollywood Telephone Directory, which 
included all . residents (except those unlisted), in the target 
population area. 

To provide $n adequate .number of telephone numbers 
necessary to meet quota sampling requirements, three times the* 
sample, or 1,155'teiephone numbers were selected. Beginning with 
the left/hand column of telephone listings, * every name and 
telephone number appearing on the three-inch mark (on a three- 
inch ruler) was recorded by city. 

. Guidelines were followed to insure a valid and reliable sampling 
technique when using random telephone listings. Each interviewer 
was instructed to exhaust an initial pool of . listings (telephone 
numbers'and names) equal to the number of surveys required to be 
completed before proceeding to the next (additional) listing. Tfi|se 
additional telephone listings were supplied based on: lj^the 
abundance of unanswered or disconnected. telephones, and 2) the 
requirement of completing quota categories. 

For supplementary information concerning telephone 
procedures, request the survey team member packet available at 
the Center for Community Education, AACJC. 

The questionnaire form designed to survey service area adults by 
telephone focused on the following: 

1 personal background information 

2. current occupational and educational status 

3. educational program interests and goals 
' 4. preferred conditions for learning, and 

5. pferceived barriers to programs and' services. - 

In addition to the survey" questions providing specific 
information, the design of the instrument considered clarity and 
readability of content, speed and ease of recording responses, 
length, number, and sequencing of questions, and direct coding for 
data processing. , 

Questions consisted primarily of two types — forced choice and 
open-ended responses. The open-ended* responses were recorded 
on a "response line" located on the survey form. The responses 
wjere coded and recorded at the conclusion of each interview. 

Survey forms were printed on ^pastel yellow paper and 
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consecutively numbered to maintain control and assist in 
recordkeeping. A "quota code" box io the upper ri^ht-hand corner 
of each form" was instrumental in determining the total number of 
categories completed, ie., white male/female, black male/female, 
or Spanish male/female. (Refer to the appendix to examine the 
questionnaire survey form.) ^ 

Comment: As' in all research design, ft is possible to exclude 
certain segments of the population, especially those with low 
income, unless care is taken. Local social service agencies, 
however, can help resolve the problem. The questionnaire could 
easily be. adrrtinis*ered by a volunteer or receptionist cC/hile clients 
are waiting for medical, job placement, counseling,* or nutrition 
services. This shortcoming is recognized by Warheit, et al. 1 ; who 
states "...unless specific subpopulations are being researched, 
systematic bias may be' introduced into the responses being 
/ecrfved." ' * V 

The survey f^rm proved to be easy for* the interviewer tp use. 
The responses coded directly on thesurvey form, thus eliminating 
the need for a Second ^procedure to encode information Jor data 
processing. The computer package selected to best display the 
data\ was the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS). 
This program can present data in a variety of ways - by frequency 
distributions and cr^>s§ tabulatipns using several variaj^es^ 

STEP MEETINGS AFTEf? ^4RVEY 'COMPL5JI©fo - 
Purpose: Two major meetings were held after the survey process , 
' was completed — one for survey team members, and one for college 
and public school officials who attended the original orientation 
meeting. Both were for the purpose of recognizing those whose 
input had been valuable . and to provide follow-up to the 
participants. • y 

Rationale: Since the successful completion of the project hinged 
on the performance of survey team members, it would seem 
appropriate to recognize arid reward their significant contributions 7 
to the project. * - M 

It is also essential to share the results of the project in a formal 
"follow-up" meeting with, those officials who indicated an interest in 
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the project. It is not necessary to restrict invitations to those who 
actively participated. Spreading the word about a sCiccessful 
project is the most important consideration. * 

Method: At the midpoint* of the telephone survey process, 
„ handwritten invitations were mailed to all survey team members* 
and selected representatives from the college and public schools. A 
"recognition coffee" wa's being held at the community college as an 
expression of appreciation for the contributions of all survey team 
members?* (It was evident that this was a "morale boost" when 
survey team merfibers responded to the R.S.V.P. on the invitation.) 

The affair was held in tjie Board Room of the community college. 
Keenly aware of the unique accomplishments of the cooperative 
survey team, the president of. the college, presented hand-lettered 
certificates of appreciation in recognition of service and personal 
effort "toward the betterment of education in Broward County." All- 
support materials and newspaper articles arid photographs relating 
to the project were displayed for everyone to peruse." 

In preparation for 4he follow-up meeting, a report was developed 
to reflect the data most requested by needs assessment 
participants. The Report of the Cooperate Needs Assessment 
was divided into four sections: 1 ) a brief summary and introduction, 
2) tables of compiled date, 3) comments by respondents, and 4) 
names and addresses of respondents requesting to be placed on 
community college (community services) and public school (adult 
education; mailing lists. . • " *" 

At the meeting,-the report was distributed, and the significance ♦ 
and value of the data discussed. 

The major outcomes explained at the meeting were t^hat: 
1. . the data generated were usefuJ^and valuable 
2; the systematic collection of data by a comprehensive service 
area avoided duplication of effort 

3. through a cooperative approach, the - interpretation, 
significance and value of the data were increased. 

4. * the cost, time and effort to collect data were decreased. M 
The coordinator for adult and community schools, and others 

commended the project. Representatives from the college pointed 
out that the public schools were equally responsible for the positive " 
results of the assessment study. 
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Based on the successful completion of the needs assessment 
project, the meeting adjourned with a discussion of plags for future 
cooperative endeavors between~the community college aV»d public 
schools. This was a very significant step" in building a cooperative, 
working relationship in South Florida. 

Comment: Aside from production of a unique data base for tfie 
community college and public schools, many spin-offs, using a 
cooperative process, occur that are not particularly measurable 
but are of equal importance in terms of building positive and 
productive relationships. • „ 

It was obvious that the "recognition coffee" was a most beneficial 
experience in that team^fnembers were brought together in a social 
situation. Thoughts were shared and a sense of a camaraderie and 
"job well done" prevailed. Overall, many new and meaningful 
associations were developed or renewed as a result of the . 
interactions associated with the needs assessment project. 

Thus the needs assessment process fills an additional function — 
bringing people and agencies togetffcgr in a positive endeavor tjiat 
has .many side benefits. 



• Part III: Conclusions 

The Needs Assessment Process { 
Three key # elements are closely associated with" needs 
assessment: cooperation, practicality, and low cost. 

COOPERATION 
Eliciting cooperation proved absolutely necessary. -First, Jtbe 
resources required were less of a blirden when spread over 
multiple agencies. Second, the personnel contributed by the public 
school system were ideally Suited for interviewing respondents by 
telephone. They possessed clerical and communication skills jin 
addition to knowledge about their respective programs and 
services — an ideal combination for.the purposes of the assessment. 



The cooperative enthusiasts and support by public schodl 
^representatives in the needs assessment . project could be 
attributed to: (1) the open discussions at the orientation meeting 
which were an opportunity to ask questions and makg suggestions; 
(2) the orientation packet distributed at this meeting which 
contained materials that presented a clear picture of the study and 
maximized understanding of the various components of the project 
and encouraged input; (3) the mutual need for data relating to 
educational needs; and (4) the prohibitive cost and amount of the 
resources if left to a single agency. ' 



PRACTICALITY ' * , 

Practicality in administration was important, considering, the 
-availability of one co-director responsible for organizing and 
implementing the project. Consequently, methods and materials 
employed were simple, convenient, portable, and required a 
minimum of effort. 

The development of a single master mailing list assured* an 
automatic, comprehensive distribution and reporting of project 
news and progress/ 

The orientation packet allowed participants tp become 
acquainted with the basics of the project with minimum 
expenditure of time and effort. All materials,or exhibits were clearly 
stamped ""DRAFT" to reinforce the importance of contributions 
originating from the gt'oup, and to encourage an exchange of ideas. 
The outcome' produced was a group product; a modification of 
proposed materials and suggested "procedures. One two-hour 
meeting was sufficient tp begin instigating changes and making 
decisions concerning the project. 

According to responses from the survey team member 
evaluation form, the content of the survey ieam*members packet, 
was well organized and convenient to use. The packet served as a 
comprehensive guide to the interview process and supplied the 
necessary "tools" to complete the 4 telephone survey task. The 
contents of the notebook could be reviewed at'any'tifrie by the 
survey team member, ,thus reducing fhe need for supplementary 
meetings and telephone calls/ 
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The survey form used in interviewing respondents provided 
questions written in everyday language, and avoided educational 
jargon; survey" team members and respondents alike were 
"speaking the same language." The use of white space contributed 
to the clarity and readibility of the survey, making recording and 
coding responses easier. Coding responses directly on the survey 
form saved a great deal of time and effort. 

The 384 telephone interviews were completed within a two-week 
period, averaged about five minutes per telephone call, and were, 
completed by the survey team at nine locations in^outh Broward 
County. The telephone procedure proved to be a fast, effective way • 
. of collecting information. 

Communication between the survey team members and the 
project co-directors was primarily by telephone since most were 
full-time employees at the community college and the public 
schools. This method of maintaining contact between participants 
was reliable, convenient, and time saving. 

LOW COST 

The low cost of the study can<easily be evaluated by comparing 
one approach of the needs assessment process to another. If a 
mailout questionnaire were used, the cost would be three and a half 
times thcit of a survey completed using the telephone interview 
technique. The c jst of a door-to-door survey is prohibitive sine? it 
is generally considered to be the most costly of all. 

The following is a summary of the resources required and the 
estimated costs necessary for 'developing And implementing this 
needs assessment. 



Required Resources and 



Estimate of Cost 1978 


STAFF 


COST ^ 


One co-director (full time) 


None (full-time graduate student 




on nrofpssional lpavp from thp 




community college) 


One co-director (part-time 


None (full-time Director of 


consultant 


Institutional Research at the 




L.U1TIIT1UI Illy LUIIc^c/ 


Eight survey team members 


None (full-time employees) 


(community college) 




Seventeen survey team members 


None (full-time employees or 


(public schools) 


PTO members) 


One typist (part-time) 






SUBTOTAL $300.00 






Printing of 700 survey 


wu.uu 


L|Ucj I \\J\ 11 lull CO 




12 survey team members kits: 




nUlpUCXJrxo 


iioric ^icii over irum previous 




workshop) 


duplicating 


6.00 


dividers 


.75 


• pocket inserts 


2.50 


12 orientation packets: 




duplicating 


4.00 


Postage 


13.00 


Food service; 




Orientation meetings 


12.00 


Recognition coffee 


15.00 


Data processing 


None (college support services) 


Photographs of all meetings 


None (college support service) 


Tape recordings of all meetings 


None (college support service) 




Subtotal $143.25 




Total $443.25 
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With the exception of the part-time typist, all other available 
personnel were "donated", as were college support systems (eg., 
data processing and duplicating). 

The estimated cost per survey completed was $1. 15. This broke 
down to $.0026 per person for thetidult population of 176,894 living 
in the new service area. 

In addition to the three primary elements (cooperation, 
practicality, and low cost), other critical factors proved essential to 
the process. 

The random sampling procedure was effective. The age ranges 
of the respondents living in the service area were similar to those 
recorded by 1970 U.S. Census Bureau reports, except for the 60 
and over age category. (Table 6). - 

TABLE 6 

t i • 

AGE RANGES OF SURVEY RESPONDENTS 
AND 1970 U.S. CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS ^ 
FOR THE SOUTH CAMPUS SERVICE AREA, 
BROWARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 



AGE RANGE 


Percentage of Total Population (All aqes) 


1970 Census Data 


1977 Needs 
Assessment Data 


20-24 


5.6 


5.5 


25-34 


17.1 


10.5 


35-44 


16.9 


10.7 " 


45-54 


14.8 


11.5 


55-59 


' 6.5 


5.8 


60 and over 


26.6 


36.9 



The random phone number bank supplied three times the 
number of names and telephone numbers necessary to complete 
quota categories. This amount proved to be adequate, with the.384 
surveys completed after placing 1,153 calls. Over one-fourth of the 
telephone numbers dialed were "not in service." 
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The survey tea™ maintained a high level of motivation 
throughout the survey process, and successfully completed all 
surveys within the time period alotted. This was primarily 
attributable to an understanding of the mechanics of the survey 
process and support materials, an awareness of the importance 
and need for the data produced £rom the^urvey, and a realization 
of the significance of each individual in relation to the survey 
process as a whoje. 

Meetings contributed over meaningful dimensions aside from 
acquainting survey team members with the details of the, 
assessment project. These included learning more about the 
internal operations, procedures, and programs of other 
educational agencies, experiencing a sharing of expertise in making 
suggestions regarding modifications of survey methods and 
materials, reinforcing, or updating^ previous relationships, or 
establishing new ones and building a working team and a sense of 
camaraderie. 

Supportive materials that required a minimum of time'and effort 
to comprehend were developed and distributed to participants, 
and presented a logical, simple summary about the assessment 
project. This encouraged active participation, implemented the, 
exchange of ideas, and enhanced the overall progress of the 
project. 

Aside, from the data produced from the assessment, other, 
benefits were derived. CooQeration with a related agency resulted 
in .increased communication and development of personal 
relationships, identification of specific information about potential 
clientele, possibility of the development of mutual federal or state 
grant proposals (funding guidelines have stressed cooperation and 
sharing of resources), avoidance of unnecessary duplicatior^of 
effort concerning assessment studies and program development, 
and a change of attitude regarding "turf." 

Survey Finds 

INTRODUCTION 
U^ing the techniques devised for the needs assessment resulted 
in the successful gathering of information that assisted in planning 
appropriate programs and services for the adult population living in 
a new service area of a community college. 
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\« Respondents were most . often successfully contacted »by 
interviewers during the.we^k rather than weekends, with. nearly 
half of the .surveys completed from 5 p.m;*to 9 p.m., and Dne-fourth 
from noon, to 5 H p- m - 

Based on the sury^y findings, some conclusions # are suggested 
that 'could' be of value to those addressing similar problems 
concerning systematically identifying community needs. They are 
organized to reflect the major headings 'found in the survey 
interview form available in the appendix. 

■ PERSONAL ^BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
1. The personal characteristics relative to sex and race of 
respondents were pre determined according to quota sampling 
criteria deuglpped from U.S. Census Bureau Reports/ The age 
composition of the adults was similar tq those reported by the 1970 
census, except for the 60 and over category. A definite shift in 
population occurred with a 10 percent increase in this age group, 
with over one-third of all respondents 60 years of age or older. The 
rapid jn-migration of retired persons -to the south Florida area is 
responsible for a large part of this growth. This is an important 
factor when planning appropriate delivery of programs and 
services for this significant group. Morer 2r,*the impact of this 60 
and over age group is felt throughout the survey findings. (Refer to 
Table 6). . • - 

CURRENT OCCUPATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS 

1. Half of th^* respondents were unemployed and were mostly 
housewives or retired. This group suggested a non-traditional 
approach' to the delivery of service programs — one geared for 
those at home (eg., T.V., radio, newspaper). It was determined that 
retirees living in condominiums would probably'require non-credit, 
"outreach" activities. 

2. The educational levels achieved by respondents are 
reflected in three major categories. About one-fourth of the adults * 
(probably the 60 and over age group) did not reach the 12th grade. 
Nearly half graduated from high school and received a diploma. 
Nearly one-third of the group completed from one to six years of 
college. * : 
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Considering the educational background of the adults, it would 
seem that both non : credit and credit programs , would be 
considered'of equal importance. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM INTERESTS AND GOALS 

1. Only half of the adults interviewed expressed a desire to 
participate in an educational experience. Several factors could be 
attributed to this decision: 1. lack of motivation or awareness of 
opportunities available; 2. problems associated with aging; and 3. 
economic difficulties. 

A More effective recruitment and "p.r." efforts would seem 
advisable. 

2. The two program areas most strongly indicated were two- 
year college transfer (one-tenth) and. continuing education* (one- 
third). 

The mdst/popular subject areas for the two-year college transfer, 
program were liberal arts, law, or art. \ 

Jn tKe continuing education area, most adults were interested in 
recreation and cultural enrichment activities and special training to 
upgrade job skills. 

Aside from course content, particular attention' should be 
directed toward developing a skilled, faculty aware of "adult 
learners" and using flexible delivery systems that can include off- 
campus locations (on-the-job or condominiums) and courses via 
TV, radio, and newspaper. 

■ * " PREFERRED CONDITIONS FOR LEARNING, 
1. Preferences regarding learning methods and "place to learn" 
reflect a -traditional attitude. About one-fourth of the* adults felt 
most comfortable with group, discussion or lecture. The more 
common techniques relating L to independent study ("Open 
College", courses by radio, TV, and newspaper) received little 
attention. 

These non-traditional alternatives to learning appear to need 
greater visibility if they are to be considered by potential/clientele. 

A majority (one-fifth) of the group designated the community 
college as the* most desirable place to' learn, with an acfu.lt or*' 
vocational center in second place. Again, respondents reflected a 
more traditional orientation to learning .with "learning ^t home" 
ranking third. 
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This traditional image of the junior college" as opposed to the 
"community college" appears to prevail in the minds of community 
Residents; There is a definite disparity between what we have done 
in the past, what we do now, and what we can do in the future. We 
need to transform our "community" college mission statement into 
a more visible action plan and program. 

2. The time of day most selected to attend classes was evening 
(5-9 p.m.) followed by morning (9a.m. to noon). Attending classes 
in the morning typifies the activity schedule of older adults,- while 
evening hours would be more appropriate for younger age groups 
having more responsibilities during the day, with families ;and/or 
full-time employment. 

3. IntJfestingly, most adults preferred to attend class for two or 
three hours per session, for 8 to 12 weeks, twice a week 

This clearly demonstrates a motivated person with commitment 
and seriousness of purpose toward ^earning experience. (This 
may be a refreshing attitude for many college faculty dealing with a 
more traditional degree-bound clientele.) 

, PERCEIVED BARRIERS TO PROGRAMS OR SERVICES 

Barriers that deterred participation in educational programs 
affected over one-third of the respondents. 
. People simply had other responsibilities with familiesand full-time 
. employment The barriers of health and attitude (e.g. , "education is 
for the .young") are probably most likely related to older 
respondents. While some barriers are difficult to remedy, two that 
were* identified, lack of transportation and child care, could be 
addressed. An adequate rapid transit system in Broward. County 
does not exist, and few day care-centers are readily available in or 
near most educational sites. However, these might help .volve the 
problems. ^ 

WHY NEEDS ASSESSMENT? 
With evidence of budgets decreasing for postsecpndary 
* education, the needs assessment process will continue as a vital 
function for planners considering the increasing significance of 
accountability, evaluation, and the need to prioritize goals and 
objectives. . * 
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r The value of agency . cooperation and coordination toward 
common £oa\s is obvious. The future depends on the leadership 
ability . of the community college, the public school system, and 
other related agencies to join hands with their communities in order 
to assess human and educational needs, identify potential cleintele, 
remove access barriers to hurrian and educational services, 
develop new avenues of approach to create and implement 
services, and demonstrate accountability to citizens. 

This project resulted in a data base unique to Broward County. It 
employed the following general steps: . ^ 

1. Resources were assessed. 2. Other assessment projects 
were reviewed. 3. A survey was established. 4. Meetings with 
key groups were conducted. 5. Research was designed. 
6. Meetings were conducted after the survey's completion. . 

In order to maintain-an up-to-date data base, it is suggested that a 
perpetual assessment cycle become a priority item. It should be 
built into agency budgets each year. Plans should be initiated to 
combine resources and efforts to maintain the momentum of 
community involvement in the process. Budgets need not 
represent actual dollars, but can reflect equally valuable "in-kind" 
contributions; such as the clerical support^ or the survey interview 
.sjaff. 

* This project has illustrated how two agencies systematically and 
effectively determined the educational preferences of a large 
segment of a fast-growing area of South Florida. " ' v 

As a growing and enlightened public make increasing demands 
for services, it will be the* responsibility of those agencies to make 
the best decisions possible to Serve the needs of these people. In 
light of decreasing budgets on which to operate, priorities for 
services must be established. The best decisions are made when 
needs, resources, and priorities are examined are v carefully 
evaluated. ■ .... 

Th'e needs assessment process will continue to perform an 
essential function . for educational ■ agencies; it must not be 
overlooked in planning". . ? ■ - , 

Collectively, community agencies have the resources to conduct 
assessment studies that could provide information to contribute 
significantly toward improving the quality of life for community 

* " i . ' 1 • '39 
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residents. The cost is low, the process is relatively simple, ^and the 
value is great. Put quite simply— when we have data that identify 
what services people heed trom us, and when we/have the 
resources to deliver trtase services, we have the basic ingredients 
for success— serving our communities in the areas of their greatest 
need and most, valuable asset— EDUCATION. 



Appendix A 

MAJOR COMMUNICATION METHODS AND 
, MATERIALS OF THE NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROCESS 



METHODS 


MATERIALS 


1. A master mailing list was de- 
veloped to insure a'compre- 
hensive distribution of all 
materials associated with the 
needs assessment project 


• Memos indicated progress of the 
project. On occasion, forms were 
enclosed to confirm specific 
information, including a pre* 
addressed, postage-paid en- 
velope (Refer to* Appendix D). 


2. The telephone was us?d for 
personal contact, follow-up 

^ between project, co-directors 
and Survfey Team MembersT 


Telephone listing of business and 
- home telephones of all Survey 
Team Members. • 


3. Meetings were held; 

Purpose 

Orientation and introduction 
to proposed project 

Survey Team Member Field 
Test Team Orientation * 

\ Survey Team Member 
Orientation 

Recognize Contributions of ' 
« Survey Team Members 

Share and discuss survey 
, results > 


i Memos announced all meetings. 

Support materials distributed 

\Opientation Packet 
iRefer to Appendix A). 

Draft of Survey Team Member 
Packet and Survey Question- 
naire form. 

Revised Survey Team Member 
Packet (Refer to Appendix B) 
and Survey Questionnaire form 
(Refer to Appendix C). 

Invitations mailed mid-point of 
survey process. Certificates of 
Appreciation presented by the 
President of the College (Refer to 
Appendix E). 

Preliminary Report, newspaper 
stories, related materials 
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4. Tape recordings and Photo- 
graphs documented all meet** 
ings to: 

(1) maintain public rela- 
tions/communication with 
project participants 'and 
local- newspapers and 



(2) provide 
record of c 



cK permanent 
I proceedings 



Casetteiapes*and a portable tape 
recorder were used. i 

Black and white glossy photo- 
graphs were, taken by a photo- 
grapher (supplied by the College) 
to accompany news releases to 
alt local newspapers (Refer *to 
Appendix E). 
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Appendix B 



SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



.CITY 



TIME 



(1) Dania 

(2) Hallandale 

(3) Holfywood. 



(4) Miramar 

(5) Pembroke Pines 

(6) Pembroke Park 



(1) 9 a.m. -noon weekday (4) noon-5,p.m., weekend 

(2) 9 a.m. -noon, weekend (5) 5 p.m.-9 p.m. weekday 

(3) noon-5 p.m., weekday (6) 5 p.m. -9 p.m., weekend 



1977 ASSESSMENT OF COMMUNITY NEEDS - EDUCATION 

Circle response and write the number in the space provided. * .. c 

I. Personal Background Information 

• Question #1. * Sex 

(1) . Male ' \ 

(2) Female , 

I Question #2. Would you mind telling me your age? . \ 

(1) 18-19 (5) 45-54 

(2) 2a24 (6) 55-59 

(3) 25-34 (7) 60 and over 

(4) 35-44 ^ 

, Question #3. How would you classify your race?, (read choices) 

. (1) W^hite "'• 

(2) American Indian 
'(3) Black • 

(4) Spanish Origin 

(5) Asian 
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II. Educational Status • _ 

Question #5. What is the last year of school you completed? 



response (2 digit number) 

High School 

(01) 7 or below 

(02) 8 

(03) 9 

(04) 10 

(05) *1 
(0$) 12 " 

Go To Question #6 

College 
(07) 1 

(06) 2 
(09) 3 
(16) 4 

(11) 5 

(12) 6 or more 

Go To Question #7 



(If High School Category Ask:) 
. Question #6. Did you receive a dipbma? 



response 

(0) Nqt applicable 

(1) No 

(2) Yes (traditional method) 

(3) Yes, G.ED, examination 

(4) Yes, Adult education credit course^ 



J 

Question #7. 



(// College Category ask:) 
Did you receive a degree? 



response 

(0) Not applicable 

(1) No 

(2) Associate in Arts * 

(3) Associate in Science 

(4) One year Certificate 

(5) Business or Trade Schooi 

(6) Bachelor of ArtS/Science/Business 

(7) Master of Arts/Science/Business 

(8) Doctor of Education/Philosophy 

(9) Other (specify) * 



. Question #8. Is there anyone in your family that might be interested in 
getting a High School diploma at a local Adult Center? 

(1) No (skip to question MO) 

(2) Yes 



.Question #9. ■ What would be the method preferred in getting the diploma? 
(read choices) 
, (0) ' Not applicable 

(1) Credit courses 

(2) G.E.D. Examination 



III ..Educational Program and Subject. interests 

1_ Question #10. Is there anything you would like to study or know more 

about? 

(1) No (skip to question 22) ' , 

(2) Yes , 
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NOTE: Information to complete question #11 

( j three digit number) is included in the Survey Team 

Member packet. 



Question nil. What subject? 

i 

response (3 digit number) 
What is the main reason you are studying this subject? 



response 
(Read choices if necessary;) 
Check (v) 

Not applicable (Code: 000) 

' Personal growth/development 

Upgrade or supplement job skills 

1 Certificates 

i 

. H.S. Diploma 

College Diploma 

i 

Question *12. Is earning credit important? 



response 

(0) Not applicable ; 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

Preferred Conditions for Learning 

_ Question a 13. If you were to attend class, what is the best time of day ' 
for you? (record specific time) 



response 

(0) Not applicable ^ 

(1) Morning (8-12) 

(2) A/ternoon (12-5) 
ta * (3) Night (5-on) 



Question #14. 



Would you prefer classes or activities during the week, 
or on weekends? 



response 

(CO Not applicable 
(1) Week 
{2Y Weekends 



. Question «15. What is the main reason? 



response 

(0) Not applicable /, 

(1) Family responsibilities 

(2) Work schedule 

(3) Transportation 

(4* Need weekend activities 

(5) Other : [ 



Question «16. If you had your choice, hoiv long (in weeks) should a 
class be? 



response 

(0) Not applicable 

(1) Less than one (V2 day seminars workshops) 

(2) 1 

(3) 2 

(4) .4 

(5) 6 ' 

(6) 8^ 

(7) "10 

(8) 12 or more 

(9) No preference 



Question *17. 



How many hours should each class session last? 



response 

(0) Not applicable (4) 2 

(1) Less than one (5) 2 1/2 

(2) 1 (6) 3 or more 

(3) 1 12 

Question *18. How many times a week should a class meet? 



response 

(0) Not applicable 

(1) 1 

(2) 2 

(3) 3 or more 

Question *19. What is the best way to learn for you? (Read example?) 



response 

(0) • Not applicable 
" (1) Independent study (t.v., radio, newspaper) 

(2) Travel Study 

(3) Lecture 

(4) Group discussion 

(5) Lab or Shop j 

(6) Other (specify) . 

Question «20. What is the best place for you to learn? 
(Read examples if necessary) 



response 

(0) Not applicable (4) Public Schools 

(1) At home (5) Community School 

(2) At my job /i) Adult/Vocational 

Center 

(3) Community College (7) Church or 

Recreation Center 



Question #21. Why. ..any particular reason? 



response 

(0) Not applicable 

(1) Location 

(2) "Atmosphere" 

(3) Facilities 

(4) Cost 

(5) Quality of Instruction 

(6) Other 



V. Barriers to access to Programs and Services 

Question #22. Is there anything that makes it hard for you to 

participate in a class or special event? 
(1) No (Skip to Question #24) 
< (2) Yes 
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Question #23. What is the main reason? 



response 

(00) Not applicable 

(01) " Not aware of programs, classes or services 

(02) Lack of Transportation 

(03) Cost of . tuition or materials 

(04) Job responsibilities 

(05) Lack of time 

(06) Programs, classes, or services not appealing 

(07) Child Care 

(08) Health 

(09) Distance to travel * 

(10) Physically handicapped or impaired 

(11) Not sure of admission requirements or 
procedures 

(12) Not sure of costs involved 

(13) Education is for the "young" 

(14) Time courses, programs, and services 
offered not convenient 

(15) Other 



Note: Question #24 is for respondents 60 and over ONLY 

Question #24. If courses were offered at no charge or at a special rate 
to senior citizens, would you consider participating? 



response 

(0) Not applicable 

(1) No 
(3) Yes 



VII. Comments of Respondent 



. Question #25. Do you have any suggestions concerning our survey, 
the Community Collet, Community Schools, Adult 
or Vocational Centers? 

. Quesiion #26. Would you like to be on our mailing list? 



address ~ z j p 
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